PUPPETS  RETURN  EAST
complaints to make on the score of an indiscriminating and
apathetic public. But I have a high regard for librarians.
They are generally found to know their job in a way that
rouses my envy, and they have a fine courage in that most
difficult task, not of starting from scratch and educating an
illiterate public, but of trying to wean them away from an
undigested and indigestible diet of pernicious rubbish to
one that gives real nourishment to the mind. Our librarians
at home are doing it and for far less pay than is their due,
and here in Flemington Miss Turner was doing it, dealing
not only with Americans of Anglo-Saxon descent or those
who could speak and read English easily, but with people
of several nationalities, including many Czechs. She wished
the country people to feel at home with her and her library,
and judging from our audience she seems to have achieved
her wish. It was an enjoyable show, and the evening was
made more memorable because we were driven back to
Trenton through a terrific storm. We were the only car on
the roads: the rain hung like curtains in the air: it was
driving through a waterfall. It was Niagara. But we did it,
and Miss Turner stuck to driving when every other car had
abandoned the road, now flooded, and we missed our train
by only three minutes.
Flash! and we were in a train by the side of the Housatonic
River travelling into Connecticut. The Fall was in full
glory and we were going into the Connecticut hills to see it.
The Housatonic is a wide, rushing river, pouring and rippling
under the hills of golden woods, curling round brilliant
green swards, and under graceful, idle trees, shaking golden
leaves on the grass. We got deeper into the hills, snatched
passing glimpses of valleys lined with golden trees, and got
out of the train at West Cornwall, a village of square w&ifce
houses under a profusion of golden oaks and beeches.
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